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Ir was at the close of the hottest day, of the 
hottest week, of the hottest month, of the 
hottest year, that ever [ remember in a fairly 
long colonial experience, that I made the 
acquaintance of that precocious ragamutfin, 
| William Binks, since called—Hero. 
So hot indeed was it that summer on the 
| great plains that stretch away across Queens- 
land, from the Dividing Range to the Never- 

Never country on the other side of the border, 
_ that even the oldest blacks agreed in saying 
that they could not remember such another in 
| the whole course of their lives. 

I was managing a frontier station in Queens- 
land at the time, the western boundary of 
which extended almost up to the South 
Australian border. On one side of the fence 
was grass, grass, interminable grass, and on the 
Perhaps 


| other only sandy wastes and spinifex. 
because there was nowhere to go when you 
| had passed it, we never met a stranger to the 
westward of the head station, and for the same 


| 
| 
| 
| 


reason but few to the eastward. If you would 

properly understand what I am about to tell 
_ You, you must be sure always to bear this fact 
mind. 

When first I met the subject of my narrative 
I was out with two companions looking for 
| lost horses in our back country, and our search 
had already lasted three days longer than we 
had expected it would do. No man who has 
_ not experienced a summer in that part of the 
world could have any possible conception of 
what having to do work in it means. Imagine 
overhead a cloudless sky; underfoot a dry, 
cracked, unwholesome-looking earth, that quivers 
and seems to rise and fall before one as ,if set 
| on carriage springs. On either hand mirages 
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CHAPTER I. 


may be observed: exquisite pools of water, 
where moisture there is none, surrounded by 
thickly foliaged trees and backed by moun- 
tain-ranges, when there are not a thousand 
trees in five hundred square miles, and scarcely 
a hillock over ten feet high in more than twice 
that area. 

It was nearly dusk, and according to custom 
we were beginning to look about us for a 
place where we might pitch our camp. As I 
have said, our party consisted of three men, 
myself, a station hand, and a small blackboy 
named Rocca. We had four animals, three 
saddle-horses and one pack-horse, and I can 
safely assure you we were all sick to death of 
the business that had occasioned our absence 
from home. 

Behind us, and on either hand, stretched the 
plain as far as the eye could reach, flat and 
unbroken as a billiard table, but ahead we 
could just distinguish the presence of a small 
watercourse, flanked as is usual in that part of 
Queensland by a fringe of dull green coolabahs 
and ti-trees. Towards it we made our way, 
hoping almost against hope that when we 
reached it we should find a little water left in 
some hole for our tired animals. For ourselves 
we had no need to be anxious as the pack-horse 
still carried an untouched bag. 

We were scarcely a hundred yards distant 
from the creek when I saw the station hand, 
Wilson, who was riding a short distance in 
front, hoist himself up in his stirrups and look 
under his hand towards the thickest part of 
the clump of trees ahead. A moment later he 
beckoned the blackboy to his side, and, when 
he arrived, pointed to the ground. The boy 
gesticulated in answer, and then both pulled 
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their horses to a standstill and waited for me) ‘But how have you lived? Where’s your 
to come up. ‘flour, and how have you managed for other 
‘What do you see?’ I asked, as I ranged | rations?’ , 
alongside. | ‘Haven’t had none—not these three days 
‘Nothing much,’ said the man, who in spite past. We’ve lived on that there horse eye 
of having spent the first fifteen years of his since he died, and the water in the hole 
life in a Queensland coast town was nearly as yonder to wash it down. But somehow | 
good a tracker as the blackboy. ‘Only there’s reckon I’ll not want much more. I believe 
been somebody along here not a great while | 1’m tuckered out.’ 
since, and by his tracks I should say he was, ‘You say “we.” Is there somebody else with 
riding a police horse.’ | you, then?’ 


‘But what could a policeman be doing out ‘Only the boy. Call the young dog; he’s. 


on this side of the head station?’ I inquired, hidin’ somewhere.’ 
knowing as he also did that it was a most un- ‘ What’s his name?’ 
likely place for a limb of the law to be. | ¢Billy. Call Billy Binks’ 


‘My word—look there!’ interrupted the — 1 lifted my voice, and in lusty tones demanded | 


blackboy, at the same time pointing to the that Billy Binks should forthwith make his 
trees ahead. ‘Me think it that chap make one appearance. In answer a_ weak little voice 


track longa here.’ piped out from the tree above me, ‘Hullo, you | 


I followed the direction of his hand, and there! What d’ yer want o me?’ 


there, sure enough, standing in the shade watch-| I looked up, and there sure enough, his head 


ing us, was a tiny figure. Simultaneously we protruding from among the leaves, was Billy, 
stuck our spurs in our horses’ sides, and | gazing down at me in evident apprehension. 
cantered forward, the figure disappearing as we| ‘Come down!’ I said sternly. 


approached. | ‘No jolly fear, Billy promptly replied; ‘1 | 


Vhen we drew up at the pool, it was te ain’t coming down to be copped by no traps, 
discover a tragic incident. On the right bank not if I know it. If you want me, you’d best 
of the little watercourse lay the dead body of climb arter me!’ 


a horse, with a considerable portion of his flesh ‘I’m not a trap, I answered reassuringly. | 


missing, while under a ti-tree, on the left, was ‘And if you will come down I will promise 
an elderly man, in the last stage of collapse. | you that you shan’t be hurt.’ 
The atom who had watched our approach from! ‘True as wax, so help you never?’ asked 
the bank was, however, nowhere to be seen. Billy suspiciously, only he requested me to 
I sprang off my horse and approached the | affirm my assertion with a much stronger, and 
man. As I did so he looked up at me in a_ possibly a more appropriate, oath. 
dazed fashion. ‘True as wax,’ 
‘So you’ve got me after all, have you?’ he’ to refrain from smiling, ‘so help me never!’ 
said huskily. ‘Don’t be too sure, though, for 1| Thereupon he clambered solemnly down and 
may slip you yet!’ stood before me. 


‘What’s the matter with you?’ I inquired, Such a boy, or rather such a queer little | 
disregarding his speech. ‘Who are you, and atom of a man, I had never seen before, and | 


how does it come about that you are here in| probably never shall see again. He was then 


this plight ?’ about—well, at the very most, he could not | 


answered, trying my best | 


‘You ain’t a trap, then?’ he replied, meaning have been more than eight years old; he was | 
a police officer. ‘Well—that’s all right! I guess | dressed in a red Crimean shirt, much torn, and 


1’ll be able to bilk ’em after all!’ a pair of man’s trousers, rolled up at the bottom. 

He said this with an air of considerable| The tops of the latter garments reached to 
cunning, and as he spoke I made a new dis-| within an inch or so of his armpits, and gave 
covery. His hands, which were crossed upon | him a most extraordinary appearance. On his 
his breast, had hitherto been covered with a bit | head he wore an almost crownless cabbage-tree 
of saddle-cloth. Lifting this, I found that his | hat, and from under its brim poured a tangled 
wrists were manacled together. wealth of nut-brown hair. He had not one 

‘Hullo!’ I cried in astonishment. ‘You’ve | regular feature in his face, and such as he had 


got the darbies on. Come, I say, this won’t do| were as ugly as it would be possible for a | 
at all, you know. You’ve been up to some! boy’s to be. Indeed, his twinkling little brown | 
mischief.’ eyes were his only redeeming point, and they | 


‘Not much,’ he answered, ‘and, what’s more | were not in any way remarkable. I stared at 
I don’t mind tellin’ you about it. You see I) him with a little embarrassment; he, on the 
was accused of duftin’ a horse at Blakeley’s place, | contrary, was not in the least abashed by m 
out Binburi Creek way, a fortnight or so ago, | gaze, but stood attentively regarding me with a 
an’ the sergeant and a trooper was takin’ me the assurance of a man of fifty, his hands 
into Barcaldine on ’orseback for trial, when I} meanwhile thrust deep down into his enormous 
lit out with the boy, an’ made my way west, | pockets. Possibly my candour had convinced 
thinkin’ of trying to cross the Lanier into om of the sincerity of my motives; at any 
South Australia and so give ’em the slip!’ rate in less than an hour we were on sufli- 

‘And why didn’t you do it?’ ciently intimate terms for him to borrow a stick 

“Cause my ’ealth broke down of my excellent tobacco, and to forget to return 

‘What’s the matter with you, then? | what he did not use. 

‘I dunno myself! I’ve been like this ’ere| We camped that night at the waterhole, and 
a week now, and some’ow I reckon I won't} with every hour the sick man’s condition be- 
get much better this side o’ Kingdom Come.” | came more and more hopeless. What was the 
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matter with him I could not imagine; one 

| thing, however, was very certain ; it was quite 
out of the question to think of trying to move 
him to the station. The distance was fully 
twenty miles, and he would not have lived to 
get half-way. 

_” Towards midnight he began to wander in his 
talk, and when day dawned, there could be no 

ssible doubt that the end was very near. 

Shortly before six o’clock he regained conscious- 

| ness, and his first act was to call Billy to his 

side’ The urchin went up and stood before 
him. 

‘Billy,’ said this parent, looking steadfastly 
at him, ‘I’ve got something to say to you. 

| You just go along with this gentleman, and 

don’t you get up to mischief. But the first 

| time you come across that red-headed sergeant , 

out Barcaldine way, you just give him one for 

| his nob for me, And don’t you forget it!’ 

Billy sealed his promise with an oath of such 
remarkable scope and atrocity, that I could 
| hardly believe | heard aright, and five minutes 

later, in spite of our efforts to detain it, the 
life of his parent departed from him. 

| We buried him beneath the coolabah under 

| which we had found him, and after breakfast 
started back for the station, taking Billy with 
us The urchin, who seemed in no wise to 
sorrow for the author of his being, rode the 
fourth horse, balancing himself like a monkey 
upon the packs. 

When we reached home and I had dismissed 
the men at the store, I ordered Billy to follow 
me, and made my way across the horse pad- 
dock to my own residence. 

_ My wife was sitting in the veranda sewing, 
but as soon as I appeared in the garden she 
rose and came down the steps to greet me. 

‘What on earth have you viedo with you?’ 
_ she asked, after she had kissed me. 

__ I followed the direction of her eyes to where 

| Billy was standing in his favourite attitude, his 

hat on the back of his head, and his hands 
| in his pockets. He was not in the least shy, | 
but regarded my wife steadfastly for upwards of | 
half a minute, then the house and garden. | 
a apparently satisfied that what he saw was 
| worthy of his consideration, he spat over his’ 
left shoulder, tilted his hat forward on to his | 
eyes, and began to whistle softly. 

Having furnished my wife with an account 
|.of my finding the youth, I suggested that she 
should take him into the house, give him a 
| bath, and endeavour to make him look as much 

like a human being as possible. This she con- 
sented to do, and Billy was led reluctantly 
| aWay. 

Ten minutes later she came out of the bath- 
room, which was at the end of the veranda, 

_and passed by where I sat perusing my 
letters, 

‘How does he take to the water?’ I asked, a 


| 


| passing. 


of short duration. In less than a minute she 
was standing before me again. 

‘Have you seen the boy?’ she cried. ‘He’s 
not in there !’ 

‘He must be, I answered ; ‘he hasn’t come 
out this way. Are you sure he isn’t hiding?’ 

‘Quite sure!’ she replied. ‘Come and see 
for yourself,’ 

I followed her into the room, but there was 
no sign of Billy there. 

‘He’s gone and taken all his old rags with 
him,’ she said. ‘How annoying !’ 

‘Don’t be angry with him, dear, I replied. 
‘Remember he’s only half civilised. He can’t 
be very far away, so while you’re getting his 
things together I’ll endeavour to find him.’ 

But though I searched every conceivable spot 
in and around the house, it was without success. 
The boy was not to be found. It was almost 
dark before I did discover him, and then 
he was curled up in the loft of the fowl-house 
fast asleep. To induce him to come down, I 
had to promise that he should not again be 
bathed by a woman. His pride had received a 


shock, and it was some considerable time before 
he got over the indignity to which he had 
been subjected. 


MORE ABOUT THE GOLD QUESTION. 


In March 1894 (Journal, No. 535) we set forth 
the position of the gold question as it then 
existed, and explained the conditions of the 
monetary revolution through which the world is 
An enormous increase has since been 
made to the world’s supply of the yellow metal, 
and the revolution is still in progress. The 
silver-using countries have not yet abandoned 
the silver standard ; bimetallists still advocate 
the dual standard ; and the United States still 
preserve the appearance of a currency based on 
silver which is really backed by gold. But 
with the large increase in the supply of gold, 
the chances of what are called the ‘rehabilita- 
tion’ of silver are more remote than ever. 

In our last article we stated the probability 
that the output of gold in 1894, when fully 
reckoned up, would be found to have con- 
siderably exceeded thirty millions sterling. It 
actually amounted to £35,993,000 sterling, 
according to the valuation of the director of 
the United States Mint. In his opinion the 
increase indicates tle groundlessness of the Silver 
Party’s contention that not enough gold is or 
can be produced to supply the demand if that 
metal is to be the sole standard of value of all 
the nations. Beyond question the increase is uot 
merely temporary, but will continue for some, 


little curiously. 
_ ‘Better than to the soap, she answered, with 
alaugh. ‘I’ve left him by himself to splash 
about while I hunt for some clean things to 
| put him into; those he owns at present are 
only held together by their dirt.’ 
| Having found what she wanted she returned 
| to the bathroom. 


possibly many, years to come at an increasing 
ratio; for in none of the important gold-fields 
are there yet any symptoms of exhaustion, while 
| the new fields are becoming more and more 
productive as they are being developed. Before 
we examine the condition and prospects of pro- 
duction, however, let us briefly review the posi- 


Her stay there, however, was, tion of gold in the economic world. 
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The function of a metallic currency is to 
fulfil the duty of every civilised community, 
to settle the terms in which commercial trans- 
actions shall be carried on, Just as a State 
determines what measures of weight and volume 
shall be used within its jurisdiction, so it 
determines the quality and character of the 
coins which shall be used in the mercantile ex- 
changes of its citizens. To these coins it gives 
the stamp of authority which makes them 
‘current coin of the reali,’ and ‘legal tender’ 
for the prescribed amounts, but to its coinage 
no State can give a higher intrinsic value than 
that possessed by the metal of which it is com- 
posed. In selecting metals for coinage, however, 
nations have selected those which, being most 
precious, vary in the smallest degree in relation 
to other commodities. A given quantity of one 
or other of these metals is the standard by 
which the value of all other things is measured. 
Thus it is that gold and silver have been 
adopted for coined money, and thus it is that 
gold and silver coins became not only media of 
exchange, but also standards of value. 


nations have generally adopted gold and silver 
metals are costly and difficult to procure, little 


subject to variation in value, durable, divisible, 
and easily stamped or marked.” Now in this 


country gold became the actual standard of 


The 
functions, however, are quite separate and dis-— 
tinct. As Lord Liverpool wrote: ‘Civilised 


| gold began to be worked, in spite of the pre. 
‘judices and opposition of the Boers. It was 
not, however, until 1884 that the famous De 
Kaap deposits were found, nor until 1885 that 
{the renowned Sheba mine was floated into 
| company, and it was towards the end of 1896 
| before the present prosperous city of Johannes. 
burg began to rise out of the Veldt. The story 
_of the ‘golden joys’ of Africa (Journal, December 
14, 1895) is thus one of ten years, but here is q 
curious and even startling fact. The Stock Ex. 
change of Johannesburg sprang into existence in 


1887, and before the end of that year some sixty. | 


| the late ‘boom’ in the market for mining shares 
in London and Paris, the market value of the 
shares of the group of South African com. 

anies was in the aggregate over £300,000,000! 

t is true that these are not all gold-mining 
shares, but the great majority are of companies 
either for or in connection with gold-mining, 
In 1887 the ‘Transvaal produced only about 
25,000 ounces of gold; in 1894 the output was 
| 2,024,159 ounces; in 1895 it was 2,277,633 
ounces. 


| than £20,000,000 in 1883. This was the lowest 
| period, and then the De Kaap and other dis- 
| coveries in Africa began to raise the total 
slowly again. Between 1883 and 1887 the El 


eight mining companies were on its list, with an | 
| aggreyate nominal capital of £3,000,000. During | 


Just before the Californian discoveries, namely, | 
in 1849, the world’s annual output of gold was | 
only about £6,000,000. Then came the Ameri- | 
can and Australian booms, raising the quantity — 
as the material of their money, because these Produced in 1853 to the value of £30,000,000. | 

| After 1853 there was a gradual decline to less | 


value, when in the second half of the seventeenth Callao mine in South America and the Mount 
century the guinea began to be coined, although , Morgan in Australia helped greatly to enlarge 
it was not legislatively proclaimed the standard , the output, and then in 1887 the ‘Randt’ began 


until later; in fact, the history of the guinea 
is one of the most important and interesting | 
chapters in the history of currency. What, | 
however, has always to be remembered is that | 
the establishment of the gold standard was not 
by measures expressly designed for that end, 
but under the influence of commercial and | 
economic forces altogether independent of any | 
theory as to the material out of which 
metallic money ought to be made. Gold is the | 
most precious and durable of all metals, and 
gold is practically the money of ultimate settle- 
ment of all the world, because it is the only 
recognised standard in London, which is the 
centre of the world’s exchanges and finances. 
Bimetallists would have it otherwise, but mean- 
while gold is king. 


to yield of its riches. The following are the 
estimates of a mining expert of the world’s 


gold production during the five years 1890-94— | 


namely, 1890, £23,700,000 ; 1891, £26,130,000 ; 
1892, £29,260,000; 1893, £31,110,000; 1894, 
£36,000,000. In these estimates no distinction 
seems to have been made between mine valua- 
tions and mint valuations; but it will be ob- 


served that the estimate for 1894 corresponds | 


with that of the United States mint author- 
ities. 


As to the future of the South African sources | 
of supply, it is estimated by Messrs Hatch and | 
Chalmers, mining engineers, who have lately | 
published an exhaustive work on the subject, | 


that before the end of the present century the 
Witwatersrandt mines alone will be yielding 


Nothing more remarkable in the history of gold to the value of £20,000,000 annually ; that 
economics has occurred than the discovery and , early next century they will turn out £26,000,000 
rapid development of the African gold-fields. annually ; and that the known resources of the 
Not only has it been demonstrated that the district are equal to a total production within the 
mineral wealth of the Dark Continent, south of | next half century of £700,000,000, of which, prob- 
the Zambesi, is enormous, but an enormous | ably, £200,000,000 will be clear profit over the 
amount of wealth and enterprise has been cost of mining. 
directed to the winning of it. he rapidity with, These estimates are considered excessive by 
which an immense mining industry tos sprung some authorities; nevertheless it is to 
up in South Africa is unprecedented, and one, remembered that the productivity of deep-level 
reason for that is the uniyue regularity of the mining has not yet been properly tested, that | 
geological formation in which the auriferous beds even the Transvaal itself has not yet been 
are found. The richest field, as yet at anyrate,' thoroughly exploited, and that there is every 
is that of the Witwatersrandt district of the, reason to believe that Matabeleland and 
Transvaal, in which republic in the early seventies | Mashonaland are also rich in gold. As the 
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gold production of the world in the present 
year (1896) will probably foot up to double 
that of ten years ago, it is certainly not an 
extravagant expectation that other twenty 
millions per annum will be added to the total 
within the next ten years. For we have not 
to look to Africa alone. In Australia, besides 
the regular sources of supply which are being 
industriously developed, new deposits are being 
opened up in Western Australia at such a rate 
that some people — that the ‘Cinderella of 
the Colonies’ will soon become the richest, or 
one of the richest, members of the family. 

The following shows the contributions towards 
the world’s gold supply on the basis of 1894: 


United States 

8,054,000 

British Columbia and South America.......2,000,000 

Other countries 


£35,990,000 


What will be observed here is the curious 
approximation in the totals of the three greatest 
roducers. The Australian output had increased 

over two millions in five years, 
partly to improved methods of mining and 
treatment of ores, but chiefly to the new 
mines in West Australia. (‘ Westralia,” which 
produced but 59,548 ounces in 1892, raised 
207,131 ounces in 1894, and 231,112 ounces in 
1895.) And within the same period the Russian 
and American supplies had each increased about 
a million owing to better methods of working. 
The South African supply had grown up from 
one and a half millions in the same period 
entirely from new developments, If the expec- 
tations of West Australia are realised, Australasia 
will be found to have kept the lead in the 
| order of production, but in 1896 South Africa 
_ will probably exceed them all and continue to 
| head the poll for many a year to come. In 
fact, when the totals for 1895 are made up, it 
is not improbable that South Africa will be 
found at the top. 

Now, in former articles we have dealt with 
the effect of the gold supply on the prices of 
commodities, and have shown how, with the 
appreciation of gold, the purchasing 
the sovereign increased. Why, it may 
if gold is now so plentiful—the golden stream 
nearly doubling in volume within ten years, 
and likely to a even more plentiful in the 
near future—is there not a reversal of the con- 
ditions which have become so familiar of late 
years, and a return to a higher level of prices ? 
We shall endeavour to explain this, but must 
at the same time dispute the popular fallacy 
_ that high prices are synonymous with prosperity, 
and that cheapness necessarily means depression 
of trade. 

In the first place then, prices have risen and 
are rising, although so gradually and sectionally, 
that the general public have not marked the 
fact. Wool, cotton, iron, copper, and leather, 
among leading staples, are all now considerably 
_ above the lowest prices which they recently 
, touched. Even silver itself has recovered part 
of its value in relation to gold, though, of 
, course, as yet a long way below its old ratio, 


and that to which the bimetallists would like 
to restore it by legislation. We would recall 
that when treating of the prospective effect of 
the new African discoveries, we said that the 
immense increase in the surplus of gold avail- 
able for money (allowing always for what is 
annually required in the arts) would bring 
about a considerable fall in the value of the 
metal measured in commodities, and that what 
happened after the Australian discoveries might 
be expected to happen again. But, at the same 
time, we said that the change would be neither 
so rapid nor so tremendous in extent, because 
there were many gaps in the world’s gold 
currencies to be filled up before the over- 
supply could be felt, and also because the 
world is now larger and the area of distribu- 
tion of gold for money purposes is much 
greater. 

Events have proved the correctness of our 
forecast early in 1894. The supply of gold 
has increased enormously, as we have just 
shown, but the effect of it is only being gradu- 
ally made apparent. The tremendous over- 
supply of silver has been a_ factor in_ the 
problem, but that does not fall for considera- 
tion just now, having been already discussed. 
What is to be pointed out, however, is the 
new field for coined money which is created 
by the very developments which increase our 
supply of the yellow metal. Thus, some people 
look at the enormous amount of gold that 
Africa is sending us, and try to measure its 
effect upon the currencies of the world, as they 
existed before this new source of supply was 
opened. But this is a radical error, for South 
Africa is taking back from us in coins two- 
thirds of the gold she is sending us in bullion. 
To put it into figures, in the first eleven 
-months of 1895 we received from the 
£7,420,000 in uncoined gold, and in the 
‘same period we sent back to the Cape 
| £5,270,000 in gold coins. Thus, on balance, 
| South Africa is not adding so much as might be 
supposed to the available stock of gold in the 
general markets of the world. <A similar posi- 
‘tion exists in Western Australia, to which we 
j are sending back sovereigns while receiving the 
metal from her. 

For, after all, gold-mining is only an industry, 
like coal-mining, or any other pursuit in which 
rough labour is allied with scientific knowledge 
and technical skill. Every ounce of the 
glittering yellow metal taken out of African 
uartz does not represent so much clear profit. 
t represents a large amount of expenditure of 
capital and energy, and the actual margin of 
rofit on the ounce of gold so won is small. 
t is not like picking up nuggets and diamonds 
in the bed of a stream. Now the development 
of this industry develops in turn other 
industries—the construction of railways, the 
erection and transport of machinery, the build- 
ing of roads and bridges, and the rapid creation 
of towns. A large population gathers not for 
gold-mining alone, but also for the supply of 
the wants of the gold-miners. The necessities 
of the new communities have to be met at 
first by the importation of almost every item 
—in itself a large business—but those necessities 
also compel attention to local resources, the 
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cultivation of the soil, the provision of water, 


the supply of heat and lighting, &. And 


developing new industries, giving 
to a growing population whose 
continue to grow, both for the appliances which 
ean, as yet, only be obtained from Europe, and 
for coined money, to employ in wages and 
purposes of trade. 

It is in this way that South Africa and 
West Australia are helping and_ will help 
European trade and commerce, and will help 
of some portion of its surplus 
capital and labour. It is not the money re- 
presented by the shares in the ‘Kaffir Circus’ 
that is working the industrial and monetary 
evolution, but the persistent industry which is 
likely to bring us the newest of the new 
things Africa has been reputedly producing for 
centuries—a solution of the great currency 
problem. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN* 


By Sir Water Besant. 
CHAPTER VIIL—A POLITICAL MEETING. 


THEY were nearly all men: working men. A 
river-side music hall, crammed with people ; the 
stage empty. Lady Frances in a stage-box with 
me—looking out upon the people. The faces 
she gazed upon shone white and shiny in the 
glare of the gas; they were serious faces; they 
were hard faces; the impression produced by 
the collective face was one of honesty and slow 
powers of perception, but with determination. 
Most of them sat in silence, leaning back con- 
tentedly and in no hurry; the men who work 
actively with the bodily limbs all day for their 
wage are never in a hurry so long as_ they 
can wait sitting. When they talked, it was 
seriously and with earnestness, conducting their 
argument on the approved lines, in which one 
man advances an array of alleged facts which 
he cannot prove, and the other contradicts the 
allegations, though he cannot disprove them. 
This is the argument of the tap-room, the bar- 
parlour, and the smoking-room. The more 
carefully we adhere to the old-fashioned, well- 
tried method, the more animated, spirited, and 
convincing is the conversation. Imperfect 
knowledge is most clearly indicated by frequent 
interruptions and noisy denials. Now these 
men were arguing on the constitution of the 
country, being ignorant of what it is, how it 
has grown, whence it came, or what it means. 
And they wanted to change it, being ignorant 
of what these changes would mean, or how 
they were to be effected, and how other mem- 
bers of the community would receive them. 
There were Socialists among them, men who 
look forward to the time when every man, for 
the sake of every other man, and not for him- 
self at all, will gladly do a hard day’s work 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


'and get no payment or profit but only the | 


I i so a| equal ration, the same garb, the same warmth 
new world springs up in the desert, every day | ‘ 


employment 
wants also 


and the same roof; and they think that the 
levelling up or down to the same unbroken 
| plane will create, for the first time in history, 
| happiness complete. 
'Eve span, where was then the gentleman? 
Alas! It is the same old, old story. There was 
then no gentleman, but in the third or fourth 
generation after Adam, there was founded the 
first family of gentle folk—they were, I believe, 
| Welsh. There were also in the crowd, Anarch- 
ists, a kindly race who want to sweep away all 
laws, with the police and the lawyers, and the 
_ judges and the prisons, and to leave everybody 
to work out his own redemption for himself. 
And there was among them the common Radical 
who desires nothing more than the abolition of 
the Crown, the Church, and the Lords, after 
which no one certainly can expect or desire 
anything more. And there were many of that 
numerous class, the Wobblers, who incline this 
way and that, being unable to balance the 
advantages of any one plan against any other. 
Mostly, however, being poor and dependent, 
| they desire change. Some of the women came 
| with their husbands, and brought their work 
| with them, the business of the evening being 
| quite below their own attention. The British 
| matron, who is a practical and keen-eyed person, 


jis seldom able to understand that the abolition | 


| of the House of Lords will give her husband 
| better pay or herself more housekeeping money. 


‘When Adam delved and | 


| Here and there one saw a woman’s white face, | 
| with set lips and furrowed brow. She was that | 
/rare woman who can see the wickedness of | 


| things, and the imperfection of things, and the 
| injustice and cruelty and uncertainty of things; 
| until she ceases to believe in the powers that 
| be, or in the doctrines of church, of teacher, 
| and of preacher, and longs to shuffle the cards 
jand try a new deal if haply that may bring 
| a remedy to the evils of the time. 

Lady Frances looked down upon this crowd 
watching and wondering, interested merely by 
| the sight of the lines of faces below her, line 

behind line, row behind row; while I told her 
| the things that are written above. 
| ‘I am glad I came,’ she murmured. ‘Oh! I 
jam very glad I came. George, I like to see 
them. Give me, I say, men and women. I say 
it again—men and women,’ 
is seven o'clock, I said. ‘Time’s up. The 
| man you are going to hear to-night, Frances, is 
| the strong man—the man who has ambitions 
such as you would like me to have,’ 

‘I never thought you would become a local 
demagogue, George.’ 

‘He is coming out immediately. He knows 
| the people pretty well, and they know him. 
This evening he will pronounce one of a series 
of orations he has delivered on the questions of 
the day. The captain tells me that he has set 


the people thinking and talking in a very sur | 
prising way. You see how they are ~— 
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THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. 


things. All these discussions are on the text of 
his last address.’ 

‘The Wonderful Person of Wapping. I await 
him with interest.’ 

Then the orator es, stepping out from 
the wings, and walked quietly to his place 
beside a small table, which, with a decanter 

and tumbler, formed the only furniture of the 


| “There was no chairman. At the outset one 
' had been proposed, but the lecturer scoffed at 
| the suggestion, said that he could very well 

introduce himself, and propose for himself a 
| vote of thanks. He, therefore, stood alone. In 
his hand he bore a bundle of papers, which 
he carefully placed in order on the table for 
| reference. 
' Then he stood upright, facing his audience, 
and bowed slightly to the round of applause 
| which greeted him. 
| Lady Frances saw a tall, broad-shouldered, 
and singularly handsome young man, with a 
| broad square forehead—the light fell full upon 
| it-elear eyes—hair in very short brown curls, 
such curls as denote strength—a serious face— 
too serious for his time of life—but then it is 


grin, and it is only a ballet-girl who can appear 
with a smile. 
slightest touch of embarrassment or stage fright 
about him. He stood easily, in an assured atti- 
tude standing well apart from the table, so 
that his figure was practically the only thing 
to be seen upon the stage. He was dressed in 
| faultless evening clothes, with a white flower in 
his button-hole. This was the man who, a few 
weeks before, scoffed at the observance of even- 
ing dress, and sneered at the niminy-piminy 
ways of the fine gentleman. 
_ ‘Why, whispered Lady Frances, ‘the man is 
dressed like a gentleman. 
that for? He is only talking to work-people. 
Look at his face, George ; it says as plain as if 
he were speaking, “I am not afraid—I am a 
better man than anybody here.”’ 
The orator held up his hand. Everybody 
settled in his place; everybody adjusted his 
feet—mostly under the benches; every other 
person cleared his throat ; the women who had 
come with their husbands looked up at the 
orator and round the room; then they took up 


into some useful line, such as boots and the 
acquisition of boots. The people on the stairs 
loudly besought those within to make room for 
them; one might as well implore the sardines 
to lie a little closer in their box. So they 
wailed aloud, like the foolish virgins, because 
they could not enter. And then the orator 


n. 
am profoundly sorry that 1 cannot, in this 
“vo give you even the heads of this discourse ; 
cause his words and his facts were forcible 
_ and convincing, and I am sure, dear reader, you 


' would like to be hammered with facts and 
| convinced with reasons. I cannot, however, do 
so, for the simple reason that the laws of copy- 
right forbid. The orations are now published, 
and everybody can get them and read them. 
He began, however, with a personal point. 


only your light comedian, your touch-and-go | 
comie man who can face an audience with a_ 


There was not, however, the | 


What does he do! 


their knitting again and abstracted their thoughts | 


‘IT told you, he said, ‘at the outset, that I 
am here because I propose to represent this 
borough at the next general election. The 
reason why I have taken the trouble to address 
you is that you will be my constituents, and 
it is always best when a man has got opinions 
of his own that he should instruct his con- 
stituents upon them. Mine are not opinions: 
they are convictions ; and my convictions, as I 
have shown you so far, are simple truths. You 
are all the better, I am quite sure, for having 
learned those truths: you will talk much less 
nonsense, and you will advocate much more sen- 
sible measures. So much, of course, you will 
acknowledge. Now the next general election is 
said to be close upon us. No one can possibly 
know for certain how close it is, but we may 
5 it any day. Therefore it is well that 
I have educated you to support my candida- 
ture. 

‘IT also told you at the outset that I mean 
to enter the House as an Independent member. 
I am informed that no Independent member 
is of any importance in the House; that he 
cannot influence votes, which belong to this party 
or that party ; that the House is divided into this 
flock of sheep and that flock of sheep, which 
follow their leaders when the bell rings. Very 
good. My friend, I don’t want to influence votes 
in the House. I want to influence you—you— 
_ you—not the House at all. I care nothing 
about the House. It is through the House that 
/one speaks to the country, nay, to the world, if 
one is strong enough. Very well. Now remem- 
ber that when I am elected I am not going to 
call myself your servant, nor shall I have the 
hypocrisy to pretend that I am sent to the 
House with a mandate from you. Why, you 
don’t think I am going to accept any instruc- 
tions from anybody here, do you? You to 
give me—Me—instructions? My dear people, 
understand that your collective wisdom is no 
more than the wisdom of the best man among 
you, and your best man isn’t a tenth part 
of the man that I am in knowledge, or in 
ability either. Do not make any mistake. You 
may be my servants, if you please; it is the 
best thing in the world for you to learn of 
me, to question me, to elect me, but I shall 
never be your servant. You can teach me 
nothing, but I can teach you a great deal. 
Understand, then, I shall be an Independent 
member in every sense—free of interference of 
party, free of interference of constituents. So 
you had better make up your mind at once 
to turn out one of your present members—I 
do not in the least care which—and to put 
me in his place. But, by the Lord, I tell you, 
I promise you, I will make you proud of your 
member !’ 

He stopped. This was only the prologue—the 
fore-words. He drank a little water and took 
up his papers. 

The people, so far from resenting this plain- 
ness of speech, clapped and applauded 


mightily. 

‘His assurance becomes him, said Lady 
Frances. ‘A more arrogant speech I never 
After that, they are bound to elect 


heard. 
He had 


him. 
And then he turned to his subject. 
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at least the gift of oratory, and the first and 
the most important part of this gift is the 

wer of clear and orderly arrangement; he 

new how to select his points me to present 
them so that a child might understand ; he 
knew how to repeat them; to present them 
again in another form, yet still so as to be 
intelligible to all ; he knew how to present them 
a third time, so that there should be no chance 
of forgetting them. 
and musical voice, which rolled in thunder in 
the roof, or dropped to the soft strains of a 
silver flute. He knew when to stir the people’s 
hearts, and when to make them follow to a 
cold chain of reason: when to make them 
laugh, and when to make them cry. The man 
nay with his audience; and if you watched 

im, as Lady Frances did, you would observe 
that he rejoiced in his power; there were 
moments when he used this power wantonly— 
for his own pleasure when it was not wanted. 
Now and then, when he trampled upon some 
pet prejudice and exposed some cherished illu- 
sion, there were sounds of disagreement but 
faintly expressed and quickly hushed. Thus he 
spoke of Socialism : 

‘Do not,’ he said, ‘be led away by theories 
of what may be or might be. We are concerned 
with what is not, not what may be. Man is 
born alone—absolutely alone in the world—he 
grows up alone; he learns alone; he works 
alone; he has his diseases alone; he thinks 
alone ; he lives alone ; he dies alone. The only 
thing that seems to take away his loneliness is 
his marriage. Then, because he has another 
person always in the house with him, he feels 
perhaps that he is not quite so lonely as he 
thought. It is illusion, but it cheers him up. 
Every man is quite alone. 
Everything that he has is his alone; he cannot 
_ it away if he wishes. His face belongs to 
1imself alone—there is no other face like his 
in the whole world, and there never has been. 
In the resurrection of the millions and millions 
of the long-forgotten dead there will be no 


face like any other face: no man like any other | 


man. Quite alone. He cannot part with his 
ifts, his hereditary powers and weaknesses, his 
earning, his skill of hand and eye ; his thoughts, 
his memory, his history, his doings, his follies 
—nothing that he has can he impart to any 
other living creature. It all belongs to him. 
He is alone in the world. 

‘Quite alone—he and his property. Re- 
member this, and when you hear men talk of 
things equal and things equally divided, ask 
how the most important property of all is to 
be divided—a man’s strength and skill and 
ability. For you are not equal: there is no 
equality, 

This was only a bit out of the middle of the 
oration. You will find plenty of pages in the 
printed book as strong as this passage. 

He concluded at last, amid a storm of cheers 
and shouting. 

At the door, as they went out, we met 
Captain Dering. I introduced him briefly. 

‘I saw you in the private box, said the 
ay taking off his hat to Lady Frances. 


He had a flexible, rich, | 


Remember that. | 


| likeness. 


bi 
hat did I tell you? He winds ’em about like | 


‘And will they vote for him?’ asked Lady 
Frances. 
‘They will. To a man. Because he jgnt 
afraid to have a mind of his own, and to 
speak it out, and to let ’em know what he 
thinks about their collective wisdom. Lord! 
their wisdom! Look here, now. With permis. 
sion, madam’ (the Captain was courtesy itself 
with a lady passenger); ‘it’s the same all the 
world over. And if you want to see what all 
the world wants, go and look for it aboard 
ship, because a ship is a world by itself. Very 
good. What do the sailors want? A man who 
Cog and pretends to take their advice? 
Not a bit of it. A man who talks about their 
| Wisdom ? ‘Not a bit of it. They know they’ye 
got no wisdom. They can’t even preten 

/ navigate a ship. They want a man to take the 
‘command : a skipper who will say, “Go there; 
you!” begging your pardon, madam, 


do this, 
| Ask their advice? I’d like to see a sailo’s face 
if his captain asked his advice.’ 

| ‘You like a strong man everywhere, Captain 
Dering, said Lady Frances. ‘So do I’ 

| ‘George,’ said she, as we drove away, ‘1 have 
/had a most delightful evening. Thank you, 
ever so much, for bringing me here. Your 
orator is a very strong man indeed. He speaks 
like a gentleman, yet he called himself a 
Master Craftsman—I suppose from some proud 
humility. “We are all working-men,” 1 heal 
an archbishop say once. I thought it was 
rather humbug,’ 

‘This man is, indeed, a Master Craftsman, 
He understands honest work with his hands as 
well as any working-man present. In fact, better’ 

‘He appeared in evening dress. Do Master 
Craftsmen habitually wear evening dress?’ 

‘The garb proclaimed the difference between 
his audience and himself. 
before them as a workman, but as their master 

,in every sense. The evening clothes are an 
allegory, you see. He told them pretty plainly 
that he is their master.’ 

‘He did indeed.’ 


any views of theirs, you see, but to advance 
his own views. I think he was quite right to 
put_on the dress-coat.’ 

| ‘He certainly speaks like a man who knows 
| things.’ 


‘The things that man knows, Frances, would | 


/sink a three-decker. And the things he does 
‘not know couldn’t float a canoe.’ 


| ‘Your metaphors are mixed, George, but you | 


-mean well.’ 
| ‘You perceived, of course, that he is not a 
scholar. These self-taught men never are. He 
lacks the literary phrase, except, perhaps, when 
_he comes to personal appeal. But the literary 
phrase may come. He acquires everything with 
_amazing ease the moment he learns that it is 
necessary.’ 

‘And he is—your cousin ! 
that. 


Why, it accounts for the strange resem- 
blance. 


I was haunted all the time by his 

I could not think what likeness. It 
is you, George ; he is strangely like you. Only 
r, I think.’ 


‘Yes. Bigger all over. And more ambitious, 


a bit o’ string ; he does what he likes with ’em.’ | Frances.’ 


to | 


He does not appear | 


‘Seeking election, not in order to carry out | 


I had forgotten | 
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‘Oh! and he is teaching you his trade. | this time the Pope was a temporal as well as 


And what have you taught him, George ?’ 

‘Nothing worth speaking of. You see, a man 
brought up at Wapping, which is only a little 
jsolated slip of ground between dock and river 
—a kind of island—has very few chances of 
acquiring the air of society.’ ; 

‘George, you have “— your cousin manners 
I know you have. o you think that he 
will not betray himself? 

‘I hope he will, because there will be no 
retence. But in all essentials he will be fit 
or presentation in your own drawing-room, 
Frances, where I hope to bring him with your 
permission.’ 

‘Bring him by all means. It is always a 
happiness to meet a strong and clever man. I 
think your cousin, to look at him and to listen 
to him, must be as clever as he is _ 
George, give him if you can a lighter style. It 
is all very well to be intensely earnest at 
certain points—especially the weakest in an 
address—but he must not be intensely earnest 
all through. Teach him to laugh a little and 
to smile sometimes.’ 


ROME AFTER THIRTY YEARS. 


Few cities, ancient or modern, have seen 80 | 
many changes as Rome. From a_ small be- | 
ginning she grew until she became mistress | 
of the world. Then she fell before the bar- 
barian hordes, and great was the fall. Again 
she became the centre of the papal power, but 
under that government made little progress. 
Now she is the capital of United Italy, and is 
rapidly rising from her ruins, Early in the 
century Mrs Hemans wrote : 


Rome! Rome! thou art no more 
As thou hast been! 

On thy seven hills of yore 
Thou satst a queen; 

Thou hadst thy triumphs then 
Purpling the street ; 

Leaders and sceptred men 
Bowed at thy feet. 


Rome! thine imperial brow 
Never shall rise. 

What hast thou left thee now? 
Thou hast thy skies ! 

Thou hast the sunset’s glow, 
Rome, for thy dower, 

Flushing tall cypress bough, 
Temple and tower. 


When the ‘Roman Girl’s Song’ was written, 
it seemed safe to prophesy that the Imperial 
City would never again rise, and that nothing 
of it would descend to posterity except its 
glorious sky and the memories of the past. 
But time works wonders; it would astonish 
the tourists who, in ever-increasing numbers, 
annually visit Rome, could they realise the 
changes which have taken place, not since the 
days of the kings or emperors, but within the 
last thirty years. 

Our first visit to Rome was in 1863. At 


a spiritual prince, and things were in a rather 
primitive condition. To get into Rome then, 
or being in, to get out of it, was troublesome. 
Passports were absolutely necessary, and these 
required the papal visa. They were delivered 
to the police, and retained during the trav- 
eller’s sojourn in the Papal States. In exchange, 
a permission to reside, and on leaving, another 
to depart were given, and these permits were 
exchanged for the passport at the frontier town 
as the traveller left. All this cost a good deal of 
money, and was extremely irritating. Even to 
reach Rome in those days was not so very 
easy. There was on this side only one railway 
to it, the short line from the port of Civita 
Vecchia; and if travellers objected to the sea, 
and wished to go by land, either the public 
diligence or a vettwra became necessary. The 
journey from Florence to Rome occupied thirty- 
six hours, and from Bologna fifty-two hours ; 
the diligences started three times a week. 
Having got into Rome, what did the traveller 
find? Apart from the ruins, and unless his 
visit was at Easter or during some great church 
festival, he found himself in an extremely 
quiet and intensely dull city. There seemed to 
be no trade, and little traffic of any kind. The 
streets swarmed with priests and monks in all 
kinds of dresses, but with little else. A stray 
cart here and there, with a barrel of wine on 
it, might occasionally be seen, but no omnibuses 
or public conveyances except cabs. At night 
the city was not, or at least sparsely, lighted. 
In the leading street, the Corso, there were 


three or four lamps hung across it, but most 
parts were in total darkness after the shops 
‘closed. 


We lodged in one of the streets 
running out of the Piazza di Spagna, and in 
going home after dark it was necessary to 
grope along the wall and count the doors until 
we arived at our own. 

The Jews’ quarter or Ghetto—then usually 
| visited by travellers—was close to the Tiber; 
so close, indeed, that when the river over- 
flowed its banks, the Ghetto was partially 
inundated. The street itself was composed of 
miserable houses and dark shops. At all the 
shop doors quantities of old clothes were exhibited 
for sale, Packed like herrings in a_ barrel, 
the Jews of Rome lived here; indeed they 
were allowed to live nowhere else. At one 
time no less than four thousand inhabited 
the Ghetto. On the Saturday before Easter, 
every year the Roman Church baptised into 
the Christian faith a recanting Jew from the 
Ghetto. The ceremony was performed with 
great pomp and parade in the church of San 
Giovanni in Laterano, and it occasionally 
cost the authorities a good deal of money to 
induce a Jew to undergo it. If fair means did 
not procure the Jew, others were tried. The 
permanent results were extremely doubtful. 
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When Pio Nono came to the papal throne, 
the walls of the Ghetto were levelled, and 
the Jews were allowed to live and trade beyond 
its precincts. These boons were afterwards to 
some extent withdrawn, and at the time of 
which we are writing, an American writer, 
then living in Rome, described the treatment 
of the Jews as ‘shameful, intolerant, and un- 
christian.’ 

In the Corso there were annually horse-races 
—literally horse-races, there being no riders. 
The horses, having on their backs and attached 
to their sides iron balls with sharp spikes, were 
turned loose at the Piazza del Popolo, and 
rushed, maddened by their unusual harness, along 
the Corso to the Piazza di Venezia, where the 
race ended. The owner of the winning horse 
there received the prize, contributed by the 
Jews. 

Another feature of Rome thirty years ago 
was the group of artists—a somewhat Bohemian 
colony, now merged and lost amidst the largely 
increased population of the present day, but 
then very distinct. At the Lepre at dinner- 
time, and in the Café del Greco in the evening, 
they were inevitably to be met. The Lepre 
and the Café del Greco were both in the Via 
Condotti. Across the Piazza di Spagna, the 
steps leading up to the Pincian Hill were the 
favourite lounge of artists’ models. 

The Carnival, and the numerous festivals of 
the church presided over by the Pope in 
person, were then celebrated in the city with 
great pomp, and attracted crowds of visitors 
from all lands. On one occasion we had the 
privilege of seeing and sharing in the blessing 
of the people by the Pope Pio Nono. The 
sight was most impressive. After celebrat- 
ing Pontifical High Mass in the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, assisted by his famous 
choir, his Holiness, clothed in a magnificent 
dress of white and gold, and wearing the triple 
crown, was carried in a sort of palanquin to the 
roof of the church. <A priest then knelt before 
the Pope and held open a book, out of which 
the blessing was read. We never heard a finer 
or more powerful voice than that of the old 
Pope; and at the conclusion, when he rose, 
spread out his arms and pronounced the 
blessing, notwithstanding that the military band 
in the square began to play, the crowd to cheer, 
and the guns of St Angelo to fire, yet loud 
above all the din, the voice of the Pope was 
distinctly heard rolling out the words of blessing 
over his people. At the same time an indul- 
gence on paper was cast out from the balcony 
and floated down to the ground. We joined 
in the scramble for it, but unfortunately did 
not succeed in capturing it. As we walked down 
towards the Quirinal, the Pope and his cardi- 
nals—one of them the famous Cardinal Antonelli 
—passed us. His Holiness must have known that 
we were heretics, as we merely lifted our hats 
and bowed, and did not do as the Romans 


did—kneel in the street. But he gave us q 
benevolent smile and the usual benediction, 
made by raising the right hand with the thu) 
and two fingers erect. 


fashion of Rome was—then as now— the Pincian 
Hill; and here every afternoon there was an 
endless stream of carriages driving round and 


the top. The cardinals were almost always to 
be seen, not seldom the Pope himself, and very 
frequently Bomba, the ex-king of Naples. 

Passing along the almost deserted streets at 
night, the ears of the visitor were frequently 
assailed by fierce shouts, and if a stranger, he 
had no dotbt that a deadly quarrel was going 
on; but he was quite wrong. It was only the 
Romans playing their favourite game of morra 
—a game which was well known to the ancient 
Egyptians as well as the old Romans, and is 

opular still, not merely in Italian lands, but 
in China and the South Sea Islands. Two 
people stood opposite each other with the 
right hands closed before them, Then simul- 
taneously and quickly each threw out the 
hand, some of the fingers extended, others 
closed, and called out loudly the number of 
fingers he supposed he and the other player 
had exhibited. Any one guessing the true 
number scored a point, and five points generally 
constituted the game. 

In addition to this intellectual game, there 
were the cafés and the theatres. -The theatrical 
entertainments were very good, and the cost of 
attending them was exceeding small. 
the leading theatres of London or Paris there 
is usually one great actor or singer whio over- 
shadows the rest of the company, in Italy all 
the actors were more nearly on the same level, 
| Many an evening we have enjoyed an Italian 
play or opera at the modest cost of a lira (nine- 
pence-halfpenny). In the summer-time, when 


Correa was opened in the Mausoleum of Augus- 
tus; there was no roof to it but the sky. The 
a ga began at five, and ended at eight or 
1alf-past. The price of a chair in the pit was 
a lira, and there was no objection to a cigar. 
The last time we were there the play was 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. The acting 
was excellent, and the text of Shakespeare 
translated into Italian was closely followed. 
In the Italian theatres then you could for a lira 
have seen Ristori and Salvini in the same plays 
as they performed in London, where gold had 
to be paid for entrance. 

There was only one cemetery in Rome, except- 
ing of course the English one, and the curious 
charnel-house under the church of the Cappue- 
cini. The public cemetery was outside the 
Porta San Lorenzo, and a more repulsive place 
it is difficult to conceive. Death was viewed 
with such horror by the Italians, that, when it 
entered a house, the whole family, if they could 
afford it, left the dead to the care of the 
priests, and took their departure. They did 
not return till the funeral was over (which 
they did not attend) and the house was fumi- 
gated. At nightfall a procession of Frati 
conveyed the corpse to the church, These 
Frati were enveloped in dark cloaks which 
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covered even the face, two slits being cut for 
the eyes, and they carried lighted tapers. It 
was an eerie sight one of these funeral pro- 
cessions. The coffin was taken to a church and 
left there in charge of the priests till mid- 
night. At that hour the Frati came again, 
and the coffin was placed in a public carriage, 
along with others, for conveyance to the 
cemetery of San Lorenzo. This cemetery was 
about a mile beyond the Porta San Lorenzo, 
and for many years it was a disgrace, not only 
to Rome, but to civilisation. It consisted of a 
large walled-in space containing a number of 

at wells or underground tombs of stone- 
work, each closed in by a block of travertine 
stone. Daily two of these were opened, one 
for the bodies of men, the other for those of 
women, and into one or other of these all the 
contents of the carriage were emptied. The 
scandal was so great that the Pope, Pius IX., 
set himself to reform matters, and he did so. 
A great contrast to this was and is the beauti- 
ful English Protestant cemetery on the Ostian 
Way outside the city. 

In 1863 the population of the city was 
180,000. In 1895 it was much more than 
doubled, the commune containing then over 
451,000. Necessarily, this increase required a 
corresponding increase of house accommodation, 
and that has been — to an extent that 
makes it scarcely possible to recognise in the gay 
modern city the Rome of the Papacy. This 
reformation, as some call it, the desecration, 
according to others, commenced when the Italian 
troops entered Rome and it became the capital of 
United Italy. In the reign of Pope Gregory 
XVL., the predecessor of Pio Nono, a scheme was 
devised for the opening up of a waterway to the 
sea by utilising the Tiber ; and for the establish- 
ment of a line of steamers to Ostia. No doubt 
was entertained that the pontiff would hail a pro- 
posal so clearly for the benefit of his capital, but 
a difficulty arose. 
draymen and of their teams of bullocks which 
conveyed the goods slowly and laboriously to 
Rome? Clearly the new steam-power would 
end all that, and this must not be. 
refused his consent, and the scheme had to 
abandoned. It was amiable, but it was not 
business, and under such a government the 
stagnation of the city life can well be under- 
stood. We understand the old project is now 
being revived. This is but one illustration of 
the intolerable load which then weighed upon 
all enterprise, and kept Rome the sleepy, dead- 
alive place that somewhat elderly travellers 
remember so well. 

But Rome being freed from the papal yoke, 
the work of reconstruction went on with leaps 
and bounds, The old wooden shed, two miles 
away from anywhere, which formed the only 
station of the Roman railways, disappeared, and 
a large handsome station took its place. Instead 
of the solitary line to Civita Vecchia, Rome soon 
became united by the Ferrovie with all Italy. 
The line to Naples, opened in the last days of 
the Papacy, was vigorously worked. A new 
line connected the capital with Florence, Bologna, 
Milan, and Venice. The Civita Vecchia line 
was carried .on to Pisa, Leghorn, and Genoa, 
and there connected with the line to Turin, 


What would become of the 


The 


So that one could go by rail from Rome to 
any part of Italy, and the produce of the 
country and of other lands flowed into it. 

Thirty years ago, where the railway station 
now stands there was only a desert ; now round 
it has grown up a populous city. A handsome 
new street leading to it, the Via Nazionale, 
has been opened up from the Corso, at the 
Piazza di Venezia; and the buildings in that 
street and beyond it, even to the walls of 
Rome, are public buildings, shops, and dwelling- 
houses of the most palatial kind. The wonder 
is where the money came from to erect them. 
|The kingdom of Italy is generally supposed to 
be {vergens ad inopiam, but truly in Rome 
‘there is no appearance of this. Go where we 
| will, change meets us at every turn. Cross the 
‘Tiber, and in Trastevere the work goes on; 
‘and the new buildings approach the castle of 
St Angelo and the Vatican. Massive quays line 
| the Tiber, as in Paris the Seine is lined; and 
along the course of the river handsome streets 
,and squares are being erected. Even around 
the majestic ruins space is being utilised, 
although the ruins themselves are kept sacred 
as yet. 

No greater change could be conceived than 
‘that exhibited in the streets of Rome of to-day, 
which now are full of life and bustle. At night 
| they are brilliantly lighted with gas and electric 
light. In the piazzas, military bands usually 
play in the evenings. The swarms of priests 
‘and monks have disappeared. Omnibuses and 
| tramears run in every direction. 
| Probably the greatest street change has been 
; the removal of the Ghetto—not merely the 
_ restrictions, but the thing itself. All is swept 
away, and wide streets and squares occupy 
‘its site. Being in Rome last year, we directed 
our steps to the place where the old Jews’ 
“quarter stood. The police knew of it histori- 
cally, but when you asked them to point out 
the spot, you received vague general directions ; 
all the old landmarks were gone. Peace be 
with its ashes! Though antiquaries may regret 
it, humanity must rejoice over its fall. 

Another thing we missed was the gathering 
(of the artists in the Condotti. The Lepre has 
disappeared, and the Café del Greco is nearly 


(as much changed as the city around it. No 


doubt, there are still artists in Rome, probably 


/more of them now than formerly, but the city 

has so extended, that they are lost in the 
‘crowd, and cannot be recognised. The models, 
too, are gone from the Piazza di Spagna, and 
except at the church doors, few beggars are to 
be met. 

From a pictorial point of view, many will 
regret the loss of the imposing festivals of the 
church in which the Pope and cardinals took 
art. The Pope is now, or says he is, a prisoner ; 
e never leaves the walls of the Vatican, and 
the grand ceremonials in the city are seen no 
more. In the churches the festas are still 
observed, but wofully shorn of their lustre. 
And though the Pincian Hill is still as of old 
delightful for its view, and is still thronged, 
the personnel of the crowd is very different. 
Year by year the number of tourists increases. 
There is no trouble now in either entering or 
leaving Rome; passports are never inquired 
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after, and it is as easy to visit Rome as 
London. 

With the modernising of Rome the coinage 
also has been changed. The scudo, paolo, and 
bajocco have disappeared, to be replaced by 
the lira (the Italian franc) and the centesimi. 
A good deal of the curreacy is paper, and the 
value fluctuates. Only at leaving, and on 
paving your fare to Paris, paper money is 
refused, except for the proportion of the fare 
to the frontier. 

The quality of the water, formerly delicious, 
has sadly deteriorated. We asked the cameriere 
of the Café del Greco the reason, and he replied 
that the large increase of the population had 
compelled the authorities to bring in to the 
city supplies from other sources. The blend 
does not improve it. 

Rome got a bad name for unhealthiness long 
ago, and it sticks to it still. Wise people, who 
know nothing about it, shake their heads and 
declare that it is tempting Providence to go 
to Rome, that malaria abounds, especially in 
the summer, and that it is a most unhealthy 
place. The Romans laugh at the idea; they 
never hear of malaria at their own doors. 
Rome, in summer or winter, is as healthy a 
capital as they can find. Let the croakers com- 
pare the death-rate of Rome with that of any 
of the capitals in Europe, and thereafter they 


Rome in the summer. The weather was _per- 
haps a little warm, but not more so than in 
Florence, Milan, or Turin. In the evening it 
was delightful. No doubt, spring is cooler ; but 
those who only go abroad during the summer 
holidays need not be deterred either by heat or 
malaria. The one is, but is quite endurable ; 
the other is not, for judicious travellers. 

In April and May 1862, Dr William Chambers 
visited Italy, and in Something about Italy, he 
says: ‘After perambulating the Campagna in 
different directions, my conviction is, that, with 
some insignificant exceptions, it might be brought 
into the condition of sound arable land, and 
freed from its alleged noxious influence ; and 
such being accomplished, it is difficult to see 
from what quarter Rome is to be rendered 
insalubrious. The unwholesomeness of Rome 
during summer, even as it stands, is, so far as 
I could hear, nearly an idle fancy; injury to 
health being caused much more by methods of 
living, and indiscreet exposure to heats and cold 
draughts, than to any insalubrity inherent in the 
atmosphere.’ 

Notwithstanding the prophecy of Mrs Hemans, 
the imperial brow of Rome has risen and is 
rising. Whether travellers would prefer the old 
regime or the new depends upon taste, The 
ruins are still there to speak for themselves ; 
and in one respect at least, the visitors of to- 
day see them to alvantage—the debris has been 
cleared away under which many of them were 
in whole or in part concealed. No doubt, 
modern buildings are rapidly hemming them in, 
and we may fear that, as space within the walls 
becomes increasingly valuable, the relics of the 
past may give place to the necessities of the 
present. Meanwhile there are no signs of this 
dire calamity. The number of old travellers 
is rapidly diminishing, and those who never 


will be silent. We have frequently visited , 


delight the mingling of the past and the present 
in the new Rome, that, phoenix-like, has risen 
from the ashes of the old. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN THE COLONIES, 


ALTHOUGH the reading portion of the British 
public are willing enough to concede that 
travel expands a man’s ideas and __ increases 
his general knowledge, yet there still seems to 
be a prevalent notion amongst residents jn 
Great Britain—as apart from Greater Britain— 


colony, are people who, if not of a weaker 
mental type, are, from their surroundings, 
ignorant of many things pertaining to civilised 


the existence of the ‘upper crust’ of society. 
These people forget that steam and electricity, 
the enormous circulation of all kinds of 
literary matter, the rapidity with which the 
cable transmits news to and from almost all 
parts of the earth, and a thousand other con- 
veniences of modern life, all tend to bring the 
colonist into direct touch with matters taking 
place in the great centres of civilisation and 
rogress. Doubtless, multitudes of Britishers 
ave learned and are learning that we are 
becoming one great human family, even as the 
members of the human body are all essential 
the one to the other; but it only requires a 
few minutes’ conversation with a ‘new arrival’ 
to find that he left his native land with a 
firm persuasion that he was about to come in 


ings (now known by the modern term of 
‘environment’) have much to do with the 
formation of character and with the habits of 
/the human race all the world over; but the 
Anglo-Saxon retains the stamp of the English- 
_man, wherever he dwells. The British colonies 
contain large numbers of continental Europeans 
and Americans, but substantially English habits 
and British modes of government, as well as the 
English tongue, prevail throughout. 

The writer has frequently put the question 
to a person recently landed in a colony— 
‘Well, is it anything like what you expected 


the English language is spoken, that the accent 
is pure, and the ideas those of educated people; 
that we sit down to table, and eat with knives, 
forks, and spoons; that an attentive coloured 
servant, dressed in snowy white, is at hand to 
change plates and remove courses; that the 
food is well cooked, and cleanliness prevails ; 
that many unheard-of dishes are, on trial, 
found extremely palatable ; that tropical fruits 
and vegetables are provided in profusion ; and 
owing to contact with travellers, and especially 
with the ubiquitous ‘Press,’ conversation is 
carried on with animation—wit, repartee, and 
one anecdote following another. But perhaps 
nowhere is surprise more apparent--though 
many new arrivals in the colonies have the 


saw Rome as it was, will view with wonder and 


that colonists, and those born in 


life, and of the conventionalities so essential to | 


contact with an inferior order of beings. Of | 
course, locality, position in life, and surround. — 


to find?’ and the reply is almost always, | 
‘Much better.’ Some express astonishment that — 


good taste and good sense to suppress it— | 
than in the drawing-room. The colonial girls 
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are in many cases “exceedingly good musicians, 
with well-trained voices, and the latest music 
js played with taste and without error, In the 
towns, churches, and_ schools, halls for theat- 
rical, musical, and other entertainments are 
to be found, capable of accommodating future 
increases in the respective population. For 


instance, the Cape Town Houses of Parliament | 


cost about a quarter of a million. 
Elizabeth, Durban, and Maritzburg, the town- 
halls recently erected are more spacious and 
costly than in English towns whose population 


true Britons, with British habits of industry, 
pluck, and perseverance, are ‘subduing the 
earth, and ‘the desert rejoices and blossoms as 
the rose.” The rising generations grow up tall 
and athletic, sending from time to time crack 
teams of cricketers or riflemen to the old 
country ; and better still, they send to the 
European colleges and seats of learning, youths 


At Port who do credit to the education already imparted 


to them in colonial schools. Speaking about 
schools, the writer must be excused if he 
compares a country school in a colony with an 


is ten, or perhaps twenty, times as numerous as | English school, and gives the palm to the 


in the colonial towns. 


buildings in Melbourne, Sydney, 


Many of the public former. 
Adelaide, | no hesitation in saying that the English school- 


He will give one instance; and he has 


Christchurch (Canterbury, N.Z.), are magnificent | children would vote for the colony—nay, even 


pieces of architecture. 

In the country colonial districts, 
progress is visible, though vast tracts of land 
are still unoccupied, or at least are not yet 
made available . the labour of the agricul- 
turist to one tithe of the land’s capacity. 
The new-comer—we can scarcely call him an 
immigrant nowadays—is, perhaps, most pleased 
and gratified with the almost invariable kind- 
ness and hospitality which he receives from 
the farmers and settlers in the colonies. Even 
for the loafer class there is often an outhouse, 
as well as food, provided; but a_ respectable 
person is almost sure of a hospitable re- 
ception, whether from English, Irish, Scotch, 
or Scandinavian settler, wherever he may 
travel. And if the new-comer’s intention be 
farming, he will do well to make careful obser- 
vation of the methods pursued in the colony ; 
for if he attempts methods of cultivation _ 
e 


the thirtieth parallel of latitude which 
pursued in the fiftieth, he will assuredly come 


to grief. Loss and disaster will teach him that 
the ‘colonial’ idea, which at the time he pooh- 
poohed, was the correct thing. Still, it must be 
admitted, large numbers of colonial farmers are 
behind the time in efficient and economical 
working of the land, especially in colonies 
where ‘native’ labour is largely employed. The 
tendency is—and the writer is sorry that the 
urgency of the case compels him to repeat it— 
to level down, rather than to insist on the 
best methods of cultivating the farm and caring 
for the live-stock. In social life, the English- 
man abroad speedily accommodates himself to 
colonial customs, and the colonist in turn is 
benefited by his intercourse with folks fresh 
from the great centres of civilisation, The 


much | guaranteed for their 


| 
| 


the parents would vote with them, on being 

offspring a good 
education. The scene is laid in Griqualand 
East, a dependency of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The place, a country school-house, situate in a 
wide open plain, with ‘bush’ and ‘dongas’* or 
eullies in the distance. The master receives a 


Government grant; the parents also pay him a 


vast majority of immigrants make their home | 
in the colonies, although nearly every one of | 
them ‘came out’ with the intention of making | 


a rapid fortune, and returning in a few years’ 
time to ‘Old England.’ The ‘few years’ pass 
' by, the ‘fortune’ is still to ‘make, but the 
settler is becoming accustomed to colonial life. 
He may be fortunate enough to be able to take 
a trip to his native land, but he returns to 
colonial life. The ‘old country’ convention- 
alisms and restraints are too much for one 
who has tasted the sweets of liberty; the 
climate is tou rough; a living, indeed a compe- 
' tence, is easier made in the colony ; the associa- 
_ tions and family ties are continually deepening 
and strengthening in the colony; and thus 
‘Greater Britain’ is populated, and a race of 


small fee monthly. Number of pupils, eighteen ; 
farms being three and six thousand acres each, 
and only very partially fenced. The boys and 
girls all come to school on ponies; these graze 
about until the joyful signal is given and the 
school is out. Saddles for both sexes consist 
generally of sheepskins, and bridle reins are 
probably made of ‘reims’—that is, untanned 
strips of hide. 

Time two p.m. There are always natives 
about who assist in catching and ‘saddling up’ 
the ponies. Ten or twelve of the youngsters 
have to travel in the same direction, Hurrah! 
now for a hurdle-race. There are two water-jumps 
on the homeward-bound ‘course.’ It is a grand 
helter-skelter. The ponies enter into the fun. 
Any youngster who quits his or her sheepskin, 
must catch the pony and scramble up as_ best 
they can. The winner is generally a girl who 
has taught her brothers to ride. These children 
would feel the restraints of English life terribly. 
The mothers in the old country lift their 
hands in horror, and exclaim, ‘Surely these 
children will break their necks!’ And what does 
this heathenish writer mean by ‘water-jumps?’ 
Bless your anxious hearts, the children are not 
hurt; they tumble on the turf quite comfort- 
ably ; and those ponies that don’t jump the 
brook, go through it. As to a wetting, that 
matters but little with a Griqualand tempera- 
iure, and perhaps a thunder-storm gives them 
wetting No. 2. But these clever ponies can 
generally make the shelter before the storm 
overtakes them. 

We are forgetting the Englishman abroad, 
in describing the colonist at home. Every day, 
every new steamship launched, every additional 
mile of cable laid, hein both nearer together. 
The young colonials of to-day listen with 
wonder to the true tales told by their grand- 
parents, the pioneers) Where are the wild 
animals? Where are the huts, the shanties, the 
tumble-down dwellings of the past? Gone! 


* A ‘donga’ is a chasm or gully; near one such 
the Prince Imperial of France was killed during the 
Zulu war. 
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Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotsmen, Welshmen, 
Germans, Dutch, French, Norwegians—all the 
civilised nations of Europe are bringing their 
energies to bear on new lands. Gold-tields have 
opened out the colonies during the last forty- 
five years in a wonderful manner. The ‘ Randt’ 
in the Transvaal is eclipsing the far-famed 
Diamond-fields beyond the Orange River ; and 
now that dry country, Western Australia, till of 
late one of the most unprogressive colonies, is 
year by year increasing its output of gold, and 
gold will construct their dams and waterworks. 
The sun never sets on British possessions, and 
work never ceases. What a pity it is that a 
certain proportion of the human race never 
will work! Hence the ‘submerged tenth’ and the 
‘slums,’ with all their horrors; while the colonies 
of England provide bread for all, and work for 
the working man. ‘Clerks and shopmen,’ we 
repeat, can only obtain work in limited numbers ; 
but men to handle pick and shovel, plane and 


chisel, trowel and forge, are always in demand. , 


Unhappily, some of the older colonies already 
contain a pauper population, so surely do whisky 
and laziness produce their natural crop, ‘ want, 
vice, and misery.’ 


TOAD LORE 


ArE toads poisonous? This is a question 
which has caused much shedding of ink. The 
popular idea has always been that they are 
poisonous; but, on the other hand, this has 
often been denounced as a vulgar error. The 
Rev. Rowland Hill, who was fond of the 
creatures, and even started in his garden a 
place of abode and refuge for them, which he 
called a ‘toadery, declared that they were quite 


| general feeling towards 


harmless, and indeed useful. ‘They are even 
capable,” he says, ‘of the knowledge of our 
attention and humanity. It is wanton cruelty | 


ing the darkest retreats, not from the malignity 
of its nature, but the multitude of its enemies? 
But notwithstanding these and other defences 


popular prejudice is on the whole justified; 
for the toad does possess poison or venom, 
which, when it likes, it can eject, with very 
painful and sometimes fatal consequences to 
the animal or person upon whom it alights, 


genuine brethren, can Jay claim to considerable 
antiquity. There are several allusions in Pliny 
to the poison of toads. Juvenal tells us, as 
by Dryden, of the lady 


Who squeez’d a toad into her husband’s wine, 


with no friendly intentions towards her spouse; 
and similar testimony could be adduced from 
various other classic writers. In England the 
belief has been almost universally held, despite 
the scepticism of Sir Thomas Browne, Gold- 
/smith, and a few other writers. 
tion of the toad by the duke, in As You Li 
It, as ‘ugly and venomous, exactly describes 
the unfortunate 
reptile; although ‘ugly,’ according to some 


judges, is not strictly correct. 
Browne wondered why a toad should be called 


/ugly, while a writer in the Lancet, some years 


ago, declared that no creature on earth was in 


his opinion so perfectly beautiful as a_ toad, | 


except a beautiful woman. Perhaps it was on 


esthetic grounds that the toad was accorded | 


divine honours by various tribes of South 
American Indians, in Guiana and on the banks 
of the Orinoco. However, its beauty is not 
precisely of a kind to take the ordinary eye; 
and the toad, having received a bad name, 
became a fair mark for uncomplimentary adjec- 
tives and attributes. 

Spitefulness is an amiable trait with which 


to destroy them.” We may agree with the it is generally credited, as in the absurd sto: 


latter assertion, but it is more difficult to 
admit the truth of the former. Gilbert White | 
of Selborne regarded the question as still in 
doubt, and remarked that it was strange that 
the matter with regard to the venom of toads 
had not yet been settled. Some animals were 
able to eat them with impunity, and, says the 
naturalist : ‘I well remember the time, but was 
not an eyewitness to the fact (although numbers 
of persons were), when a quack at this village 
ate a toad, to make the country people stare ; 
afterwards he drank oil” If the feat were 
actually performed, the performer’s experiences 
were probably more strange than pleasant. But, 
taking into consideration the facts that the 
story is given at second-hand, and that the 
hero thereof was a quack, it may not be un- 
reasonable to come to the conclusion that a 
slight trick of legerdemain was performed, and 
that the toad was not consumed in the horrible 
manner described. At least, we may hope so, 
for the sake of the enterprising quack. 
Goldsmith, in his Animated Nature, takes | 
up the cudgels still more emphatically on 
behalf of the maligned toad. He declares that 
the stories of its possessing poison, and being 
able to eject its venom, are all fables, and 
roundly asserts that ‘it is a harmless, defence- 


of the centipede who was happy until the nef 
in spite, asked which leg went after which, 
and after that the centipede never knew which 
to put first. In Richard III, Crookback is 
styled by Queen Margaret—‘that poisonous 
hunch-back’d toad, ‘Foul’ is a common epithet. 


The animal was the first of the horrible in- 


gredients which the witches in Macbeth threw 
into their devilish caldron : 


Toad, that under coldest stone, 
Days and nights hast thirty-one 
Sweltered venom sleeping got, 

Boil thou first i? the charmed pot! 


And in another hellish mixture described in 
Middleton’s JWVitch, we find mentioned, with 
other ingredients : 


The juice of toad, the oil of adder, 
Those will make the younker madder. 

The creature was even supposed to be able 
to poison the plants among which it lurked. 
One of Boccaccio’s tales turns on the supposi- 
tion that a toad had poisoned, by its venom, a 
cluster of sage plants, which became the cause 
of death to human beings. The life of James 
VI. of Scotland was once attempted by a 
woman named Agnes Sampson, who confessed, 
on her trial, that in order to compass the 


less creature, torpid and unvenomous, and seek. | 


of the toad, there is really no doubt that _ 


The ‘vulgar error, like most of its more | 
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king’s death, she had hung up a black toad 
for nine days, and collected the juice that fell 
from it. If she had been able to procure a 
iece of the’ king’s linen, she declared that she 
| would have killed him with this venom, ‘ caus- 
ing him such extraordinarie paines as if he had 
| beene lying upon sharp thornes, or endis of 
needles.’ 

| Dekker, an Elizabethan writer, writes of the 
| jaws of a toad ‘sweating and foaming out 
| poison ;’ but this is quite as incorrect as the 
' common notion, which exists all over the 
country at the present time, that the toad, when 
maltreated or disturbed in its lurking-place, 


| 
spits out venom upon its assailants, The toad’s 


‘poison’ is a white, highly-acid fluid, which is 

secreted by the glands of the skin of its back ; 

and through two small eminences just behind 

its head (not from its mouth), the animal can 

eject the venom. This white fluid is alluded 
to in the Galloway ballad of ‘Robin a Rie :’ 


The milk on the Taed’s back I wad prefer 
To the poisons in his words that be. 


The secretion, no doubt, helps to protect the 
toal from many of its natural enemies—birds, 
lizards, and so forth, but not from all; both 


hedgehogs and snakes devour toads with im- | 
‘a Mr Edward Lhwyd, some time keeper of the 


_ punity. A dog will always refuse to take a 
| toad into its mouth, because the secretion from 
| the creature’s glands burns its mouth and lips. 
| If the venom be injected beneath the skin of 
| a dog, it will cause great local inflammation, 
with repeated vomiting and convulsions, which 
| sometimes end in death. 

The effect of the poison on human beings is 
Frank Buckland has a story, 


much the same. 
related to him by an Oxfordshire surgeon, of a 
| man who once made a wager, when half drunk 
' in a village ale-house, that he would bite a 
toad’s head off. He performed the feat, but 
soon his lips, tongue, and throat began to swell 
| most alarmingly, and he was for some time 


dangerously ill, ‘He had probably bitten,’ says 
Mr Buckland, ‘right through the centre of the 
glands behind the head, and had got a dose 
of the poison. This genuine and painful ex- 
perience of the tipsy braggart may serve to 
increase our scepticism as to the quack’s per- 
' formance, as reported by Gilbert White. 

In the Life of Pope Leo IX., who flourished 
about the middle of the eleventh century, there 
is related a curious incident, about certain parts 
_ of which some may be sceptical, but which is 
| worth relating in this connection. The future 
| Pope, when a boy at school, is said to have 
gone to visit his parents on one occasion, when, 
during his sleep, a toad climbed on his face, 
sucked his breath, and injected its venom into 
his mouth. In the morning the boy’s face, 
| throat, and breast were extraordinarily swollen. 
Remedies seemed unavailing, and for two 
months the child was most dangerously ill. 
_ Then, suddenly, St Benedict appeared to him, 
_ holding a crucifix, with which he touched the 
parts affected by the poison. As soon as this 
_ was done the swellings began to diminish, and 
_ the pain to decrease. In a few days large 
| quantities of bad matter were discharged from 
| gatherings behind the ears, and in a compara- 
| tively short space of time, the boy was com- 


pletely restored to health. Such is the history, 
or legend, of St Leo IX. and the toad. 

Another old-world belief about toads, which 
is altogether fabulous, is mentioned in the well- 
known passage of As You Like It already 
alluded to: 


Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 


The toadstone was greatly valued of old as a 
bringer of good luck, and as a precious charm 
or amulet against a great varicty of diseases. 
It was frequently set in valuable rings, which 
were handed down from one owner to another 
as precious heirlooms. Some tvadstones are 
suid to have borne a figure resembling a toad 
on their surface. They varied in colour; some 
were dark gray, others of a brownish fawn 
colour. These stones were supposed to grow 
only in very old toads, and to extracted as 
the animal was dying, although an old writer 
declares that the toad voided the stone when 
placed on a red cloth. In reality, this precious 
charm was made of borax and a variety of 
other materials. 

In the Transactions of the Royal Society, 
there is a letter, dated December 17, 1699, from 


Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, describing a 
variety of amulets then used in Scotland. 


‘Among these is the toadstone, which, he says, 


‘is some peble remarkable for its shape and 
sometimes variety of colours. This is presumed 
to prevent the burning of a house, and the 
sinking of a boat; and if a commander in the 
field has one of them about him, he will either 
be sure to win the day, or all his men shall 
fairly dye on spot.” Truly a potent charm! 
But its value was greatest medicinally. It was 
especially powerful against witchcraft and poison. 
When placed in proximity to the latter, or 
when applied to one bewitched, the stone was 
believed to sweat, and to change colour, It 
was sometimes applied internally, being swal- 
lowed as a remedy for fever or the bite of 
reptiles. ‘The old notion was that nature pro- 
vided bane and antidote together. The toad 
contained poison, for which the stone supposed 
to be in its head was the antidote; as an 
Elizabethan writer, Robert Greene, says: ‘For 
experience teacheth me that the fairer the stone 
is in the Toades head, the more pestilent is 
the poison in his bowels.” It is evident that 
not even the teachings of experience can be 
trusted in a superstitious age. | 

The virtues of the stone were shared by 
the toad, for the creature itself was considered 
of great medicinal efficacy in a variety of ways. 
It was applied both internally and externally. 
Powdered toad was an excellent remedy for the 
plague and for smallpox. Among the papers 
of Aubrey, the antiquary, now in the custody 
of the Royal Society, there is an elaborate 
description of the method of preparing the 
powder. The horrible process begins with the 
slow stewing of twenty ‘great fatt toades,’ placed 
alive in a pipkin on the fire. The calcined 
remains are again heated, and, afterwards, the 
white powder is beaten still finer, when it is 
to be kept in a glass ready for use. The 
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general use of the powder is vouched for by 
Sir Kenelm Digby. ‘In times of common con- 


tagion,’ he writes, ‘they use to carry about 
them the powder of a toad, and sometimes a_ 


living toad or spider shut up in a box; or 
else they carry Arsnick, or some other venom- 
ous substance, which draws into it the con-_ 
tagious air, which otherwise would infect the 
party.’ Powdered toad was also administered 
in cases of dropsy and smallpox. 

There is a mysterious connection between 
toads and warts. This is known across the 
Atlantic, where, in New England, they say | 
that one who kills a toad will have as man 
warts as the victim has spots. Toads are used | 
for the cure of warts by American boys, who | 
operate by rubbing the troublesome excrescences | 
against one of the unfortunate reptiles impaled - 
on a sharp stick. Live toads, or their limbs, | 
confined in a bag worn round the neck, as | 
described by Sir Kenelm Digby, were good for 
quinsy, would stop bleeding at the nose, and, 
above all, were a most valuable remedy for 
king’s evil or scrofula. A belief in the efficacy 
of a live toad in cases of scrofula is still 
widely held in the west of England. Not 
many years ago, a certain ‘cunning man’ used 
to hold an annual gathering at Stalbridge, in 
Dorsetshire, which was locally known as ‘Toad | 
Fair, because the quack sold, at no cheap rate, 
legs torn from the bodies of living toads, which, | 
when placed in bags and worn round the neck, 
were reckoned as sovereign remedies for scrofula, 
and for those who had been ‘overlooked’ or 
bewitched. These ‘toad-doctors’ used to travel 
about the country dispensing these abominable 
and cruelly obtained remedies to the credulous 
sufferers from ‘king’s evil.” Seven shillings was 
a common price asked for a bag containing one 
of these limbs, a price that must have been 
very profitable to the ‘doctor.’ 

A less cruel method sometimes adopted by | 
the scrofulous or those suffering from pane td 
swellings, was to enclose a live toad in a bag, | 
and hang it up in a room, in the faith that as | 
the toad died and wasted away, so the disease 
would depart or the swelling be reduced. 
This, however, must have required an unusual | 
degree of faith, for the toad might continue 
alive in its bag for quite an unconscionable 
time, without a thought of dying to oblige the 
sufferer. There are many stories told of toads 
having been found alive at great depths in the 
earth, enclosed in blocks of coal, or in the solid 
stone, where, according to some legends, they 
must have remained without light or air for 
countless ages. But although many of these 
stories are somewhat mythical, it is an un- 
doubted fact that the toad can sustain life for 
considerable periods without access to air. 
Experiments have been made with toads by 
enclosing them in boxes which, again, were en- 
cased in thick mortar or other material which 
effectually excluded all air; and, after many 
months, when the mortar has been broken 
away, and the boxes opened, the toads have 
been found within, still alive, and apparently 
little the worse for their prolonged incarceration. | 

One undoubted ‘vulgar error’ about the toad | 
may be mentioned in conclusion; and that is. 
the old belief that there are no toads in Ireland. | 


lit was said that when St Patrick cleared the 


Emerald Isle of snakes, he also banished fo; 
ever all toads. Shakespeare makes Richard I], 
allude to the belief in the lines : 


Now for our Irish wars : 
We must supplant those rough rug-headed kerns, 
Which live like venom where no venom else 
But only they have privilege to live. 


But despite this poetic endorsement of St 
Patrick’s claim, the story or belief must be 


classed as a vulgar error, for in many parts of 


Ireland toads are to be met with, just as in 
other countries with patron saints of less anti- 
reptilian reputation. 


AH! ME, ‘TIS WINTER YET. 


I Know a time shall be, 
When, from each slumbering bough, 
Shall flash on you and me 
The beautiful young leaves, 
Like glimmering emeralds set 
In April’s coronet : 
When the warm south wind shall sough, 
And, to the silent eaves 
The twittering martlets cling, 
With tidings of the Spring. 
Ah! me, ’tis Winter yet. 


I know a time shall be, 
When, for our sweet delight, 
The pretty pageantry 
Of April shall unfold ; 
The herald violet, 
With purple banneret ; 
Gay king-cups, bravely dight 
In shining cloth of gold ; 
And, dancing in the breeze. 
Virgin anemones. 
Ah! me, ’tis Winter vet 


I know a time shall be, 
When, on my longing ear, 
Your voice, a melody 
Of silver strings, shall sound, 
And charm away the fret 
Your absence doth beget ; 
When Love shall cast out fear, 
In chains eternal bound, 
And, coming to his own, 
Raise in our hearts his throne. 
Ah! me, ’tis Winter yet. 


I know a time shall be, 
When all, save Love, shall fail ; 
That dim futurity 
When we, dear heart, must stand 
Where life and death are met. 
May there be no regret 
As, down the stream, we sail 
Toward the shadowy land 
Where, crowned with asphodels, 
Spring-time for ever dwells, 
Ah! me, ’tis Winter yet. 
Grey. 
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